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GEORGE THOMPSON. 
We have before us a copy of the Gloucester (Eng.) 
Journal, which contains the proceedings of a great 
meeting on the subject of the abolition of the W. I. 


The speeches are all excellent, and that of GEORGE 
Tuomrson thrilling, eloquent, powerful and sublime. 
We have room only for some of the most interesting 
passages. J 


to state 





Allow me, (said Mr. Thompson) 
{what I believe to be the true 
| question we are met together to-night to dis- 
} cuss, 
| condition of some hundreds of thousands of the 
{ 
| Negro apprentices in the colonies of the British 
iCrown. We look to those human beings, in| 
i the first place, as men; and, in this view, the 

question is not limited to the British colonies, | 
i but is associated with the question of humanity | 
| penerally ; because the objects of our sympathy | 
{are men, and because man should be an object 
| of interest to man, no matter whether his color 
| be black, or brown, or red, or white—no matter 
| what his condition, whether he craw! out of the | 
of the Indian or the Hottentot, or! 
| whether he stride with regal splendor out of the 
portals of a palace. (Cheers.) The question, 
|I say, is one of humanity, and does not eriginate 
|in the color or peculiar condition of the Negro, 
}as a resident in this or in that part of the world, 
but because he is a maz, he is brought within 
ithe sphere of our sympathies, to be reached by | 
lour exertions, and to be rescued by the employ- 





i Wig-wam 
} 


ment of those moral and constitutional means, 
which, wherever they are possessed, bring with ; 
them corresponding duties, and lay their pos- | 
under the solemn to give 
themselves to God for the benefit of the whole | 
human race. ‘The question relates also to the 
condition of many thousands of men who are 
Christians, who have converted to the 
great truths and doctrines of Christianity ; and, 
therefore, we feel it to be a question of sympathy 
and holy fellowship with those who possess in 
‘common with ourselves, the hope of everlasting 
life. To all in this Christian community who 
believe that one bond unites those who helieve 
in one common Saviour; that destiny 
jawaits them, and that one heaven will receiv: 
them—to all such | appeal in behalf of those | 
| who, possessing our common nature, and our | 
|eommon hope beyond the grave, wha, neverthe- | 
| less they are entitled to robes, and liberties, and | 
life in heaven, are yet kept in rags, and wretch- | 
(edness, and chains upon earth. * * * * *| 
| Let us look at this question in another aspect. | 
It connects with the great work of redemption 
' from universal thraldom of six millions of slaves | 
in different parts of Christendom—it is cone | 
) nected with the suppression of that traffic which 
has let loose the fiends of war, of pestilence, | 
and of rapine, upon the defenceless tribes of 
Africa. Looking, then, at the question in this | 
| view, I ask how great is our subject to-night— | 
how wide its range—how vast its interests— | 


obligation 


fsessors 


been 


Oue 


| how solemn its aspect—how tremendous its re-| 
| sponsibility. It touches the four quarters of the | 
|globe upon which we tread and on which we | 
|are citizens, and is associated therefore with a| 
| question which, on this 23d day of April, 1838, | 
|is even now under discussion ; for who does | 
/not know that even now the enslavement of the | 
untutored husbandman of the East is meditated | 
‘in the dark councils of the sugar-making vam- | 
'pyres of the West Indies? (Hear, hear!) It| 
regards also the millions of America—those | 
‘who are to be found on the plains of Carolina; 
jor the banks of the Mississippi—the two mil-| 
\lions and a half of human beings robbed by our | 
ancestors of their liberty, and kept in bondage | 
| by those who are of the same color and creed | 
with ourselves. These two and a half millions { 
, born sons of poverty and thraldom in America, | 
are waiting to hear the cries that shall be sung | 
from the free and ransomed islands across the | 
igulf of Mexico, and to hail the first shout of | 
'that freedom, which can then not be long with- | 
| held from themselves, when Britannia shall be ; 
seen marching upon the waves to make her| 


own slaves free, and to strike off the first link | 
of that long chain which now unhappily encir- } 
cles the globe. (Cheers.) Africa also is con-| 
| cerned, to an extent not to be described, in the | 
jissue of this question. Are you content that 
| that ill-starred country shall continue to be torn 
| by intestine war, made the mart of human flesh, | 


| her soil crimsoned with the blood of her slaugh- | 
ltered children, her paths strewed with the} 


| fainted, groaned, and died, in their transit from | 
| the interior, to the coast where the slaver waits 


| to receive them—Africa, bleeding at every pore, | 


stretches out her hands to Britain, and asks 
| when these hands shall be free from the mana- 
cle, and when she shall lift them up in freedom 
i} toward God. (Cheers.) Need I say that the 
tion t 
spot upon the escutcheon of our native land, 
than the foul blot of slavery? Need I say that 
| France and Spain, that Portugal, that Holland, 
}and Sweden, and Denmark, are all to be influ- 
| enced by the issue of this question? 
|say that when you have sounded the trump of 
|jubilee in the Antilles, as far as the English 
colonies are concerned, the glorious echo will 
be heard in Cuba, in Porto Rico, in Martinique, 
in Guadaloupe, and along the shores of southern 
America, until the Spanish slave, and the French 
slave, and the Brazilian slave, and the Dutch 
slave, shall hear and swell the grand chorus, 
and all shall stand free by the irresistible fiat of 
| universal emancipation? (Cheers.) Will you 
not then look at this question as something 
more than a mere contract respecting Negro 
blood between the Government of England and 
the flesh merchants of Jamaica? Will you not 
look at it in a more solemn and commanding 
light than appears from the subtle sophistries 
and jesuitical pleadings of a Sir George Grey 
on the one side, and a Gladstone on the other, 
with his 79,0002. of compensation money to 
boot? Will you not look at the question as 
one of universal freedom, and remember that a 
blow struck for freedom here, is struck for free- 
dom every where—(cheers)—that the generous 
sentiment breathed here is given to the wind, 
and that the impetus which is given to the car 
of freedom here may send it round the globe, 
grinding to powder beneath its wheels the pros- 
trated institutions of slavery wherever they con- 
taminate the earth? (Cheers.) Will you not 
look at this question as linked indissolubly with 
the law of God, and see that it is paramount 





Apprenticeship, held at Stroud on the 23d of April last. | 


nature of the/ 
Our meeting to-night has regard to the} 


| subjects of the British Government, held as! 


; : | sympathy. 
| bleaching skeletons of those who have fallen, |“Y™P@'Y 
| 


{honor of all Europe is concerned in this ques: | > 
Need | say that there is not a darker | 


Need 1} 


ithey have done for my country and for the 
}world; but will you not look beyond Cabinets 
upon earth, and to a bill, and to freedom upon 
learth, to a Cabinet and to a bill and to freedom 
jabove all others—to a prince above all other 
iprinces—to a law above all other laws—to a 
{law which says, ‘ Whoso stealeth a man and 
iselleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he 
ishall be put to death’—(cheers)—a law which 
| says, ‘render unto all their dues’— the laborer 
‘is worthy of his reward’— let no man go be- 
yond or defraud his brother in any matter’— 
go to, now, ye rich men, weep and how! for 
the ‘ries that are upon you; your 
garments are moth-eaten; your gold and your 
silver are cankered and corrupted: behold the 
hire of the laborers who haye reaped down 


mis come 


jyour fields, which you kept back ty fraud, 


erieth, and their cries have entered into the 
ear of the Lord of Sabaoth :'-—a law which says 
—‘tremember them which are in bonds, as 
hound with them’— masters, give unto your 
servants that which is just and equal.’ IT say, 
shall we not look from books heré to that book 
of books which is written under divine inspira- 
tion, and which warns you that at the latter 
day the Negro shall stand out amidst assembled 
worlds. and when He who is the same yester- 


i day. to-day, and for ever, shall say, ‘ forasmuch 


as ye did, or did not, so to this least of my little 
ones, ye did, or did not, unto me.’ (Great 
cheering.) Then, my friends, let us not make 
this a foreign question. I have sometimes 
heard it said that we neglect home matters, to 
meddle with foreion I deny, how- 
ever, that we can preach truth in vain any 


concerns. { 


where; for while [ am euunciating great prin- | 
ciples for the colonies, Lam enunciating them 
for this ‘my own, my native land ;? while Iex- |} 

' : | 


ecrate oppression in one place, I execrate it 
every where—while I elevate man in one place, 
1 elevate him wherever his footsteps can be 
traced. I would have the politics of our home 
Government and of our colonies no longer reg- 
ulated by the doctrines of a sinful and time- 
serving expediency—(cheers)—but placed upon 
immutable and everlasting principles, 
upon which alone thrones, and governments, 
and empires can stand secure. Well, then, we 
are told that there is slavery enough nearer 
home to engage our sympathies: not that we 
are met to-night to discuss that question ; but 
it may not be amiss, for the time will not be 
misspent, for a moment, to show the wide, the 
boundless, the everlasting difference there is 
between what is suffered at home from the 
monopoly of capital in the hands of a few, from 
temporary oppression, or unconstitutional bur- 
dens, and institutions which reduce immortal 
man to the condition of a brute, which legalize 
and perpetuate a system in which there is no 
change, no revolution, no hope; where’ the 
wheel ever stands still, and where those who 
are down to-day must remain down for ever! 


those 


'The difference, I say, between such as these 


and the condition of those who being here in 
this country, who, however poor, however 
mean, however wretched, however friendless 


jand desponding, yet possess personal liberty 


themselves, and bequeath it inviolate to their 
posterity, and who, though they may even die 
to-day, in the extremity of their wretchedness, 
have the hope in their mind that when they 
have passed away to where the weary rest, and 
where the wicked cease from troubling, they 
may look down upon the prosperity of children, 
obtained not because they were descended from 
the rich, but becaure they were free. (Cheers.) 
Our question to-night, my friends, is not a party 
or "political question, and those are not our 
friends who make it such a question. If we 
have tried more earnestly to accomplish one 
thing than another, it has been to place this 
question above the troubled and corrupted at- 
mosphere of party politics—it has no connection 
with politics beyond this, that it is the bounden 
duty of every politician to carry it forward. 
(Cheers.) It is a question of human, of per- 


‘sonal, of British liberty; and if, in advocating 


Negro emancipation, we come into collision 
with politics—if we come into collision with 


i parties, and with men, and with their paltry 


and temporary schemes, we say woe upon the 
polities, shame upon the men, and perish the 
schemes that would thwart, or hinder, or ob- 


istruct the achievement of the great and para- 
| mount object of national justice and Christian 
* 


* * * We have the whole 
nation, all creeds in religion, all parties in poli- 
ties, all professions and trades with us, except 
the West Indian party and their subservient 
| minions, who are not to be expected to do any 
ithing but their masters’ bidding, and cry out 


\*Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’ as long as 
| 


ithey live by making shrines for the goddery 
(Cheers and laughter.) Then the Negroes are 
for we have not heard of any pe- 
ltitions from them, remonstrating with us for 
| defacing that delightful picture of their happy 
| condition, drawn by the pencil of the late Sir 
J. C. Smith, and his worthy successors, Sir 
|George Grey and Mr. Gladstone, and some 


Jall with us; 


lother distinguished men who have depicted in 
' . r : N 

}such glowing colors, Negro bliss and Negro 
l\eratitude. (Some one called out, ‘ Peter Borth- 
| wick.’) Yes, (continued Mr. Thompson,) and 
| Peter Borthwick, but I did not intend to bring 
}him forward to-night, for, as you all know, 


‘Othello’s occupation’s gone !’ 


(Great cheers.) 
| Well, then, the Negroes are with us, the whole 
lisland of Antigua is with us; all considerations 
of political economy are with us; and we have 
reason to believe that a majority of the House 
of Commons are with us, and that the division 
of the other night would have been very differ- 
ent, if the question had been left an open one. 
Never, proceeded the eloquent gentleman, was 
any question agitated upon higher, or purer, or 
less selfish, less sordid, less personal feelings ; 
and yet we have been scorned, and our opinions 
disregarded by a Government, the breath of 
whose nostrils is popular approval—the pedestal 
upon which they stand being the good opinion 
of the people, and who have been created and 
maintained, down to the present hour, in politi- 
cal power and existence, by meetings like the 
present, and by the agitation of those great 
principles which appeal to the common sympa- 
thies of our nature. 
We were told by the Emancipation Act, as it 
is called, that the slaves, from the Ist of August, 
1834, were to be to all intents and purposes 
free, and discharged of and from all manner of 





\they have been battered, bruised, and some de- 


jand scorn, and oppression, they shall have two 


|slavery, and that slavery was henceforth and 
ifor ever to be abolished, and declared unlawful 
| throughout all the colonies of Great Britain. 
| We ask for nothing more than freedom from 
|slavery, which that act guaranteed to the negro ; 
|!f apprentieeship be freedom, then we ask for 
| nothing at all, the negro is now free. If he be 
| discharged from involuntary labor, and is, as 
‘the twelfth clause of the Abolition Act declares 
bit to be, ‘to all intents and purposes free and 
idischarged of and from all manner of slavery,’ 
jthen we are contending for nothing, and there 
is no need for long speeches from Sir George 
*Grey in the House of Commons, enlarging 
| upon the injury planters would receive by grant- 
jing what is not withheld, nor for long articles 
Hin the Edinburgh Review, written by another 
jperson in the Colonial Office, a Mr. Stebbing. 
| There must, however, be some mighty differ- 
) ence between freedom and apprenticeship--some- 
|thing to be got out of the apprentices—some 
{lust to be gratified, or there would not be all} 
jthis fuss. 
jterm of apprenticeship of six years by the space 
lof two years: that is the head and front of our 
(oflending; and for this we are told that we are 
jseeking to violate a contract and to injure the 
| planters, and that we are agitating upon false 


We ask for an abbreviation of the} in our pockets to bring out 20 millions of mon- 








| Distinguished link in being’s endless chain ! 


Midway from nothing unto Deity! 
A bean ethereal, sullied and absorpt ! 
Though sullied aud dishonored, still divine ! 


And, sirs, can any man claim compensation, and 
speak boldly of it before God, for having wrest- 
ed from that immortal creature, his equal and 
his brother, al] that is worth living for, all that 
can make life desired and desirable? He can 
not. (Cheers.) But then comes the question : 
we permitted him to do the wrong ; we conniv- 
ed at and encouraged him ; and it ‘is said 
therefore, that it is right we should share the 
loss. Granted. Having acquitted myself of 
any recognition in an assumed right of proper- 
ty in immertal souls and human bodies, I grant 
the rest for the sake of argument. But then, 
ought they not to have proved a loss, and show- 
ed how much they would lose by giving free- 
dom to their slaves, how much more profitable 
it was to have the slave system than freedom ? 
Before we were called upon to put our hands 


ey, we ought to have known something of these 
matters. Well, they got the 20 millions of our 
money—twenty times ten hundred thousand 
pounds—20 millions—just addimg one million 
a year to the national debt of this country for 
ever. Did Government hold the money up be- 








ji 

| stesennente. We demand the extinction of the 
Japprenticeship system on the Ist of August, 
| 1838, instead of the Ist of August, 1840, and 
we consider the justice of our case made po 
first by the admissions of Lord Glenelg, second- | 


: , . @ | 
ly by the able and candid statements of the} 


Marquis of Sligo, and thirdly by the Imperial | 
Amendment Act itself. If then our case be 
made out—if women have been flogged—if their 
persons have been maltreated in hospitals, and 
the men have been confined in workhouses—if 





stroyed—if the negro has been robbed of his 


time, defrauded in his valuation, in his registra- 
tion, and classification—is it not a mockery to 
assert that this is being discharged ‘of and from 
all manner of slavery,’ and is ittoo much toask, 
that for four years of unpaid labor, these ill-used 
people shall have two years of wages—that for 
four years of injustice, they shall have two of 
justice—that for four years of mockery they shall 
have two of reality—that for four years of insult, 


years of freedom from insult, freedom from 
scorn, and freedom from oppression ? (Cheers.) 
Would it indeed be too much to say some- 
jthing even of compensation beyond this ? 
|(Cries of hear, hear, hear!) - We have heard 
ja good deal about compensation to the planters ; 
and really there seems something remarkably 
potent in that word—something so reviving, so 
replenishing, something so enticing and allur- 
ing in the idea of it, that all become eloquent 
iwhen they talk about compensation. Mr. Glad- 
jstone will talk in words as smooth, and diction 
\as polished, as the gold at which he seems to 
be grasping. But never was the word compen- 
‘sation so much abused as it has been during 
ithe last five years. We heard of compensation 
‘in 1833; but was it compensation to the-injur- 
ed? Was it compensation to the plundered ? 
Was it compensation to those who, from infan- 
icy to old age, had poured the sweat of unpaid 
labor upon a thankless soil? Was it compen- 
isation to those whose minds had been neglect- 
}ed, whose bodies had been wasted, whose homes 
|had been profaned, whose wives had been in- 
sulted, whose daughters had been dishonored, 
)} whose temples had been destroyed, and whose 
God had been blasphemed? (Immense cheer- 
ing.) Was it compensation to those whom 
they represented, to the names of millions 
butchered before them? For, remember, in 
talking of compensation, how rich and populous 
the West Indies were once—remember that 
those lovely islands are the mausoleum of a 
slaughtered race? (Hear, hear!) Where is 
the Carib,—the amiable, the hospitable, the un- 
suspecting Carib, who greeted Columbus when 
he first, like a heavenly visitant, alighted from 
his bark and trod the beach of those most beau- 
tiful islands? Where is he gone? A whole 
race has sunk beneath the oppressor’s rod, has 
been blotted from the earth, and left a blank in 
the work of God! And now, while their 
spirits haunt the shades of the valleys and the 
elades of the mountains, what compensation 
can call them back to life, and can re-people 
the islands with a teeming and happy aborigi- 
nal population? Their compensation will be 
found hereafter, ‘ when the slave shall be even 
as his master.’ But was there any talk of com- 
pensation to the living? for there were living 
men and women who had been robbed of their 
all—they had fallen among thieves, who had 
left them naked, and wounded, and for many 
ages the priest and the Levite had passed them 
by unpitied. Was compensation talked of to 
them ? Nota word, nora speech, nor a clause 
to give compensation to the Negro; yet com- 
pensation was the longest and the loudest, and 
the most oft-repeated word we had. But was 
it compensation to the Negro? No. To 
whom then was compensation given? (A 
voice— To the cruel tyrants.”) To the mas- 
ter, of as some one more truly says, to the cruel 
tyrant. ‘I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me 
that word.’ (Laughter and cheers.) To the 
tyrant then it was to be given. Now, there are 
three or four ways of giving compensation. 
The common sense method, I believe, is to let 
the man who demands it prove his title to it, 
and, having done so, then it is requisite that he 
should transfer the article for which it is paid 
to the party paying. We paid twenty millions 
of money for the freedom of the Negro—for a 
restitution of that right which no man Is au- 
thorised to take away; no man is justified be- 
fore God in reducing another to the condition of 
a slave, and any man so treated has a right to 
release himself from his thraldom the first mo- 
ment he has it in his power; no man is obliged 
to yield unjust and uncompensated toil to his 
fellow-man ; no man is even justified in sur- 
rendering himself to the condition of a slave, 
much Jess to consign his children and his chil- 
dren’s children to bondage forever. I speak 
with reverence, when I say that when God made 
man originally he was nota slave even to the 
Deity himself; and when his transgression in- 
troduced sin into the world and all imaginary 
woe, he felt that freely he had fallen as freely 
he might have stood. Yet fallen, and dishon- 
ored, and degraded, and condemned as he is, 
we know that it is the will of God to build him 
up again a living temple to show forth his mer- 
cy and forgiveness. All guilty as he is, and in 
Tuins, we may say of man— 





fore the eager eyes of the planters, and say, 
‘ Here’s 20 millions; should you like it, Mr. 
Gladstone—should you like it, Mr. Blair—or 
you, Sir Bethel; or any one else—would you 
not like a little of this gold?’ And while the 
planters were hungry, and crying ‘ Give, give, 
give,’ would it not have been much more like 
reason and common sense to have said, ‘ Stop 
a bit; show us how much you will lose?’ Or 
would it not also have been fair and reasonable 
to have said, ‘ Here are 20 millions of money ; 
you say the Negro is not fit for freedom yet, 
but must be kept as an apprentice for six or 
four years; you can’t want the money whilst 
you have the apprentice: therefore whilst you 
keep the apprentice we will keep the money— 
if you can’t wait, give the negro his liberty, 
and you shall have the money; but while you 
take care of the negro we will take care of our 
money, (cheers)—while you keep the negro 
shut up in prison, we will keep our money shut 
up—while you nurse the negro, as we have 
been told you do, and when ill, give him the 
best soup and caudle, (laughter)—while you 
nurse the negro, we will nurse the money ; and 
whenever you are tired of nursing, we will un- 
lock our chest and give you what you are enti- 
tled to. But mind, that when five or six years 
are expired, we will first inspect the negroes, 
and will not give you money for those who 
have been slaughtered, for those who have died 
a premature death,—we will not give you com- 
pensation for those who have sunk under your 
cruelty, and have passed from the prison to the 
grave—we will not compensate you for those 
who have died—we give you compensation for 
the living ; and those who are living must be 
in good condition, not for those you have scourg- 
ed, not for those you have starved, not for those 
you have imprisoned, not for those whose limbs 
you have bruised upon the tread mill, not for 
those from whom you have taken their half 
Fridays and their Saturdays—we will not com- 
pensate you for all these; but, like Shylock, 
‘you shall have the bond and nothing but the 
bond ’—standing for justice, justice you shall 
have ; and what would have been yours had 
you done justice and loved mercy, shall be 
given to the negroes whom you have abused 
and maltreated. (Cheers.) id our friends 
act thus? Nosuch thing. Butwhen Shylock 
demanded his ducats or his pound of flesh, 
they gave him, asa friend said at Liverpool, 
his pound of flesh and his ducats to boot. 
(Hear, hear!) Well then, the money is gone, 
and there is no restitution for a guinea that has 
once got into a planter’s pocket; but it is not 
too much to say to these fleshmongers, you 
have beaten and imprisoned and in pe destroy- 
ed, what we bargained for, butall shattered and 
ragged, and poor as it is, give it us as it is, and 
keep the money—do not any longer inflict tor- 
ture and mockery upon the poor Negro, and: 
corrupt the Special Magistrates, to whom we 
pay 450/. a year—do not pollute the holy stream 
of justice, and delude the people with the name 
of liberty, and drive them like wrecks down 
the tide of fortune to the grave—give up the 
Negro, and we will forgive you all the rest. 
The special justices, no matter how well dis- 
posed, as many of them no doubt were, could 
not, from their position, protect the apprentice 
from the cruelty of his oppressor. The special 
justice, fresh from England, found himself, on 
his arrival in the colony, appointed to a district 
in the mountains, with the superintendence of a 
rural population of three, four, or five thousand, 
scattered for miles around him. He must live 
somewhere, and keep some society—he must 
sleep in somebody's bed and ride upon some- 
body’s horse—there is no inn in these districts 
—no house to let—for miles he sees nothing 
but the huts of the negroes, till at length 


© Yon house erected on the rising pa 
With tempting aspect draws him from his road. 
The planter there a residence has found, 

And grandeur a magnificeut abode.’ 


Yes, that is the planter’s house, and there the 
special justice will finda good stable for his 
horse, and a hearty welcome for himself ; he is 
introduced by the planter to his lady and her 
daughters, and sits down at a table, loaded 
with every luxury from turtle to land-crab, and 
from plum-pudding to pastry—he praises the 
planter’s wines, sips the planter’s coffee grown 
on his own estate, sings with the planter’s 
daughter, dances with her, woos her, and per- 
haps in time weds her. He gets the best cham- 
ber and the best bed, and when he is roused 
from his slumbers in the morning, he again 
sips the planter’s coffee, sits down at the plan- 
ter’s table, with the planter’s ink and the plan- 
ter’s paper before him, and with the planter 
himself on his right hand—and in that situa- 
tion he is called upon to administer justice be- 











tween the wretched Negro there and his lordly 
master here. That was the life of a special| 
justice in the West Indies; and when it was 
remembered that they were but men, was it 
reasonable to suppose they could many of them 
avoid becoming subservient to the planter and 
an instrument in his hand to tyrannize over the 
unfortunate apprentices? But we (said Mr. 
Thompson) have a remedy that will remove all 
difficulty—an easy, simple, and just remedy, 
and a universal remedy: Set the Negro free— 
(cheers)—take him out of the hands of his 








* How , how rich, how abject, how august, 
- Slow cunpilente, tow fears xy ponte 





master, give him the power of locomotion, let 
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him be as free as any one in this room, and not 
subjected to the penalty of any harsher laws 
than are n for well regulated society. 
(Hear hear!) And why will yet not let him 
be free? The only reply to that is, that it 
would be injurious to the interest of the plan- 
ter—that is the beginning, and the end, and the 
middle of the argument, whether used by Mr, 
Gladstone, by Lord John Russell, or any one 
else, in favor of a continuance of the present 
system. So the film is fallen ffom our eyes at 
last. Poor simple people that we are, we 
thought we had paid for the Negroes’ freedom 
—we thought the twenty millions of our mon- 
ey Were given for that purpose; but we have 
been deceived it seems. Fifteen millions were 
first proposed as a loan, but then Lord Stanle 
said, if a will consent to make it twenty mil- 
lions and a gift, then the slaves shall be imme- 
diately set free, with no other restriction than 
is necessary to qualify them for entering upon 
the full enjoyment of their liberty ; and yet 
having paid all that money, we find that an a 
prentice, seeking to anticipate the period of his 
complete enfranchisement, has been made to 
pay a greater sum for liberation from this pro- 
bationary state than under the old system he 
could have been bought out and out body and 
soul for ever. Here (said Mr. T.) I must re- 
late an anecdote which I heard to-day at the 
dinner table. A friend, on the subject of losses 
and compensation, told me this instructive 
story :—A gentleman had a large picture over 
his fire-place ; a v¥sitor asked him one day, 
* What does this picture mean?’ ‘O!’ he re- 
plied, ‘that is a plan of a greatestate I hold in 
such an island, and which | cannot get rid of; 
nobody will buy it; nobody will look at it. All 
owing to the Emancipationists. Here's a fine 
estate, and as good a gang of negroes on it as 
ever lifted a hoe ina field ; but no purchaser 
is now to be found for West India property.’ 
Well, by and by down showered the twenty 
millions into the laps of the holders of this 
property, and the owner of the plan over the 
fire-place has the good luck to catch 73,0002 of 
the money, as compensation respecting an es- 
tate comparatively worthless before then, or for 
which, at all events, he would have been very 
glad to have been offered 30,0007. But, how- 
ever, he gets from the people of England more 
than twice the value of his estate, and the es- 
tate itself could now be sold for considerably 
more than it would have fetched before he got 
his ‘ compensation.’ So much for injury to the 
planters. My earnest counsel to-night (said 
Mr. T.) is, prosecute this work,—put on your 
armor again,—draw once more the weapons of 
a heavenly warfare. (Cheers.) - We ask you 
to do nothing unconstitutional. It is perfectly 
constitutional to repeal the useless bill which is 
now on its way to the colonies; for the final 
clause of that, like most other bills is, that it 
may be repealed during the present Session of 
Parliament. Then we know a bill for full 
emancipation has been introduced by Lord 
Brougham to the House of Lords: support that 
measure. Let the nation again speak out with 
a voice which no minister can resist—louder 
than it did before, if necessary—stronger, and 
in tones more commanding, if it be necessary 
—and though the Administration may be un- 
willing to advance; and though, like the gods 
of old, they may be visiting, or hunting, or 
sleeping, they shall hear; and that Administra- 
tion shall confess that the enlightened and mor- 
al energy of this country can and will achieve 
its purpose of mercy and justice; or if it fail, 
that the great God of the oppressed will him- 
self take up the cause of the oppressed; and, 
as of old, when he looked out on Goshen, and 
said, ‘ I will descend and deliver my people out 
of the hands of the Egyptians,’ he shall look 
upon the sunny isles of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and hearing the sigh of the prisoner, and the 
clanking of his chain, His arm shall be stretch- 
ed forth to help, His word shall be spoken, and 
THE NEGRO SHALLBE FREE. [Mr. Thompson sat 
down amidst the most enthusiastic applause, 
which continued for several minutes. | 


oe 





From the Lynn Recerd. 
THE LATE NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY 


CONVENTION, 


Like all similar ones, was distinguished for 
eloquent speakers, and for interesting and ani- 
mated debaters. Among the principal speak- 
ers we noticed Messrs. Alvan Stewart of Utica, 
N. Y., H. B. Stanton, N. Y., Rev. Mr. Pier- 

ont of Boston, Mr. Knapp, Secretary of State, 
ede .N. P. Rogers, N H., besides Messrs. 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Edmund Quincy, 
and others from Boston, who usually attend, 
and give life to the anti-slavery meetings. We 
were much gratified to see Mr. Pierpont rise 
and speak, for the first time, in an anti-slavery 
assembly. He has done much in another way 
—in elegant, eloquent, forcible, poetical effu- 
sions, in behalf of the poor slave, and the anti- 
slavery cause. He spoke, in apology, for the 
backwardness and seeming reluctance of his 
clerical brethren, in espousing this cause. He 
said they wanted light. They were in dark- 
ness. The time had been when he was in dark- 
ness on this subject; and he believed that a ma- 
jority of the New England clergy would act 
right on the subject of slavery, as soon as their 
minds were enlightened. r. Garrison arose 
in answer, and with a countenance and manner 
full of good humor and kind feeling, proceeded to 
expose the honest errors of the Rev. gentleman, 
and to draw his gentle but caustic strokes over 
the ‘blind leaders of the blind’ till the audience 
from laughter were almost inclined to pity the 
poor subjects. Nothing will cut like truth, and 
Mr. G. was perfectly at home on the sub- 
ect. 
Among others, we saw in the assembly, J. T. 
Austin, attorney general, who appeared very 
restless, and Simon Clough, ‘D. D. LL. D.’ 
and who knows but Rev. Hubbard Winslow 
came also among them? The ‘clerical aboli- 
tionists,’ so called, were not present. 

The only apparent jarring (which produced 
a lively discussion) was the appointment of a 
female, (Miss Kelly of this town, of the Society 
of Friends) on the committee for addressing (or 
dressing) the clergy. Some were opposed to 
the measure, and were rather severe in their 
reflections on the appointment of a female, upon 
which Miss Kelly rose and defended herself 
and cause, most manfully, though with great 
modesty and dignity, and carried her point by 
acclamation. As the ladies had been voted im, 
as members, and had paid their dollar each as 
such, it seemed no more than right that they 
should be represented in the committee. Many, 
however, were aware of the readiness of the 
enemies of the cause to catch and carp at every 
thing, and to represent the proceedings of the 
abolitionists as strange and fanatical ; and there- 
fore, deprecated everything resembling innova- 
tion. 

Among the able speakers we ought to have 
mentioned C. C. Burleigh, who was in feeble 
health, and unable to say much, but egg | 
by the side of Miss K. on this occasion, 
probably feeling his gallantry* stirred, he arose 
and made the most eloquent and powerful 
speech, we heard during the week. 





* Not his ‘gallantry,’ but his love of right and jus- 
tice —Ed. Lib. 





An old Manoewre.—In the Philadelphia newspapers 
of last ioe colonization meeting is advertised, and 
among the names of the rs is that of Dr. Nou— 
meaning, we presume, Rev. President Nott, of Union 
"Schenectady. This informed the 
mrt os tng, td new neh 
sented to s at meeting, CT 

_B. Mr. Clay was advertised n 
eon iesting in thie tity, last , after he had writ- 
Tn esd net ebeek—hamipelor. 
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For the Liberator. 


THE CAUSE OF THE SLAVE. 
‘Thus pepe Lord of por saying, Execute 
j ment, and show mercy and com on eve 
ees 7 brother.’ Zech. 79, sr of 
In the dark ages, and ‘mid barbarous tribes, 
The crime of dealing in the souls of men 
Was but ‘a sin of ignorance'—the word 
Of God had not illumined their dark minds— 
Their pride and glory was but to excel 
In war and plunder—to increase their wealth, 
Enlarge their borders, and a name obtain 
Among the rich, the warlike, the renowned : 
Such sentiments accorded with the times. 
But, in a land enlightened like our own— 
A land, throughout whose length and breadth is spread 
The word of the Eternal, whose commands 
So plain and simple are, that e’en a child, 
Or ‘ a way-farer, though a fool,’ may not 
Mistake their high and holy tendency— 
In such a land, if slavery exist, 
Not as a crime, which calls Heaven's judgments down, 
But by the laws protected and approved, 
And advocated by its orators, 
Its clergy and its press—oh! what excuse 
Or palliation can we plead? What voice 
To Heaven for mercy or forgiveness call ? 
Who ask for pardon in a Saviour’s name, 
When his requirements disregarded are? 
So in our land, slavery, with iron rod, 
Reigned ‘ Jord of the ascendant.’ Save a few 
Whose names upon their country’s record stand, 
Resplendent from the lustre of their lives 
Of holy, active love—pure patriots, 
Who, for their country’s weal, forgot themselves, 
And strove to gain for her an honest fame ,— 
Save by those friends of justice and of truth, 
The awful sin was winked at and allowed; 
And the most gifted spirits of the land, 
Closed fast their eyes and ears, and held their peace, 
And with the monster joined affinity : 
This done, in sweet repose they slumbered on. 
At length, a voice came o'er the guilty land— 
« A still, small voice,’ yet teighty in effeet— 
It swept o’er all the realm—on lowly flowers ; 
It eame as summer's breath at noontide comes, 
Swayed, like a tempest, rolling forest tops, 
And shook the towering mountain to its base. 
It was the voice of God: he called to man 
‘To cleanse his hands from stain of brother's blood— 
To turn his heart to Him—to break the yoke 
From off the oppressed, and toil for his release— 
Plead with a brother for a brother’s rights. 
Could such a voiee unheard, unheeded be ? 
Not all unheeded’; many a noble heart 
Responded to the call by acts of love— , 
They shock from off their hearts the serpent folds 
Of bigotry, and prejudice, and fear— 
And, in the consciousness of holy zeal, 
And strength amid the spirit’s tumult born, 
They stood erect—free, uncontrolled by aught 
Save the high Power that formed them—fizm in hope, 
And confidence in Heaven's protecting care, 
They girt their armor on—the word of God— 
And pledged their lives to labor for the slave. 
The world looked on amazed, and hardly knew 
Whether to approve or reprobate the deed, 
What can they do? theyeried. Years rolled around :-— 
The powerful influence of mind on mind 
Is not beheld by the unheeding eye— 
They see the mighty work is not performed 
Of freedom for the slave, and now they cry, 
What have they done ? and echo back repeats, 
In loud and louder tones—What have they dome ? 
If ye would know their triumphs, go and search— 
Investigate the records of the past, 
And of the present—read the deeds ef those 
Who, for the Afric’s rights have nobly plead, 
And used their substance and their influence 
In freedom's cause. Go te the fettered slave, 
And thou wilt find that on the midnight gloom, 
Which o'er his spirit broods, a ray of hope 
Hath like a sunbeam fallen—patience comes, 
Sweet hope’s fair handmaid—to assist his toil, 
And make his hardships more endurable. 
Askest thou the cause? Some kindly breeze hath 
brought 
Glad sounds of sympathy upon its wings; 
He hears that others labor for his good, 
An seéxs no more to break the hated chain, 
But ‘ waits the dawning of a brighter day.’ 
This have they done ; and yet not they, but He 
Who leads the wayward heart of man aright, 
Instilled a portion of that deathless love 
Into their hearts, which actuated His. 
To Him, the Father of the human race, 
Whose love preserves us ‘mid the storms of life, 
And leads to heaven, where cares forever cease, 
To Him be all the power and glory given. 


HARRIET. 
Boston, June, 1838. 





For the Liberator. 
THOUGHTS, 

” Suggested on reading the notice of the death of the 
veteran Negro, ‘Old Dick,’ who dragged out a life of 
servitude and chains, to the period of one hundred and 
eight years. 
Well, thou art gone at last, thou poor old thing! 
The flame thet flickered in life's socket long, 
At last went out; and thou art gone to mix 
With mother earth, for things as well as we, 
Were form'd of dust. 


Long hadst thou been in wear! What other thing, 
Of earthly make, could stand it out so long? 

For five score years thou'dst been in constant use; 
Early and late, look well, look ill, the same. 

And if by day the sun should scorch thy rind, 

And cause the seams upon thy back to ope, 

The dew by night, perchance, would mellow thee, 
And close them up, and fit thee for thy task. 

Oh! what a vast amouat hast thou performed, 

In thy long use, of unrequited toil ! 

Thy white lord has thy gains; ‘twas not for thee’t 
What, think ye, could a chattel do with gain ? 

If thy poor hide was partly cover'd up, 

And thy stern hunger ever partly quell’d, 

I leave it to your lords, if this was not 
All that a thing need ever ask or wish. 
But wast thou then a thing ? naught but ‘Old Dicek-?’ 
A name a horse might wear as well as thou ? 

They called thee, too, ‘ Old Veteran,’ just because» 
Thou wast made tough, to endure their hardships long. 
But things will all wear out, and so didst thou, 
Altho’ thou lasted long. 


But wast thou sure a thing? My mind recoils, 
Nor dares to trace thy lineage downward thus. 
Didst thou net walk abroad erect like man, 
(Altho’ by toil, perhaps, a little bent,) 

Was not thy face an index to a mind 

That dwelt within, tho’ lock'd in darkness there? 
Had not that God, the Just, the Great Supreme, 
Who of one blood all nations made at first, 

A property in thee? Qh, was there not 

A deathless, an immortal principle, 

Within thy sable bosom, which, when death 
Struck off thy fetters, sped its way to God, 

And render’d in its long, and last account, 

Of all it knew, or all it suffer'd here ? 


Well, we must leave thee now, thou poor old man, 
For man thou wast, ‘tho reckon'd with the brute. 
Thou art releas’d from earthly bondage now ; 

And we will hope the evils thou endured 

In thy long sojourn in this world of woe 

Were all the eviis ever meant for thee ; 


That thou in some small meas 

To be partaker with the heints fs a ae: 
That ‘ day for which all other days were ’ 

Is fast approaching ; then we all shall know - 

Yes, thy proud lord shall know, whether ‘twere <; 
Thus te tread down God's image in the joe 
And wrest the ownership from out His hands, 

To gratify a bell-born thirst for gain. 

“Ob, that repentance, timely and sincere, 

May now avert that swift approaching wrath, 
Which surely will o’erwhelm in its dire surge, 


-All who dare lift the proud oppressor’s hand. 


UPHELIA, 
~Georgetown, Mass. May 31, 1833. 


For the Liberator. 
THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND 
IMPERFECTION.—NO. 3. 

TV. Having considered the true standard of 
moral conduct, the duty of sinless perfection, and 
the senses in which real saints may be said to 
be perfect, the next inquiry before us is the mat- 
ter-of-fact-question, whether real saints in this 
life do attain a state of permanent sinless per- 
fection? It is admitted that all persons ought 
to avoid every sin, and that it is not only a rea- 
sonable and practicable duty, but a glorious priv- 
ilege to maintain sinless perfection, according to 
the high and holy precepts of God’s law—but 
are there any in this life who do in fact fulfil ail 
their obligations to Ged and man, according to 
the two great commandments of the law of God? 
Is it not a well authenticated and mournful fact 
that all the saints on earth have been and are 
very ineonstant in their love and obedience ? 
Are they not prone to backslide from holiness, to 
depart from their first love, and to be overcome 
with temptations. What is the testimony of 


vation on this question? Let us first ge ‘ to the 
law and to the testimony,’ for‘ if we speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no 
lightin us.’ Said the Psalmist, (39. 5.) ‘ Verily 
every man at his best estate is altogether vanity. 
Surely every man walketh in a vain show.’ 
These passages appear to teach the liability of 
even the best men to fall into sin and folly, and 
to put on deceitful appearances. The royal 
preacher also said, (Eccl. 7. 20.) ‘There is 
not a just man upon earth that doeth good and 
sinneth not.’ (2 Chron. 6, 36.) ‘There is no 
man who sinneth not.’ (Prov. 20. 9.) ‘Who 
can say I have made my heart-clean, J am pure 
from my sin?’ (Prov. 20. 12.) ‘There is a gener- 
ation that are pure in their own eyes, and yet is 
not washed from their filthiness.’. To this may 
be added the testimony of the beloved disciple, 
(1 Jn. 1. 8.) ‘If we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.’ 
To the Galations Paul says, (5. 17.) ‘ For the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh ; and these are contrary the one 
to the other.’ 

This divine testimony accords with the con- 
fessions of eminent scripture saints. Though 
there was none like Job in the earth for perfect- 
ness, and uprightness, yet he ‘answered the 
Lord and said, Behold, I am vile; what shall I 
answer thee? I will lay my hand upon my 
mouth.’ (Job. 40. 4. and 42. 5.) ‘I have heard 
of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now 
mine eye seeth thee: Wherefore I abhor my- 
self,and repent in dust and ashes.’ David, who 
is called a man after God’s heart, and for whose 
sake God exercised much forbearance towards 
his posterity, thus expresses himself in the 38th 
Fics. ¥ Mine iniquities are gone over my 
head; as a heavy burden they are too heavy 
for me. My wounds stink, and are corrupt be- 
cause of my foolishness. Iam troubled; I am 
bowed down greatly ; I go mourning all the day 
long. For my loins are filled with a loathsome 
disease ; and there is no soundness in my flesh. 
I am feeble and sore broken: I have roared by 
reason of the disquietness of my heart.’ Thus 
was his true rest disturbed by his frequent sins, 
which prevented the constancy of his holy love. 
In the 5lst Psalm he also says, ‘Have mercy 
upon me, O God, according to thy loving kind- 
ness ; according to the multitude of thy tender 
mercies, blot out my transgessions. Wash me 
thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin. For I acknowledge my trans- 
gressions; and my sin is ever before me. 
Against thee, thee only have I sinned, and done 
this evil in thy sight. Purge me with hyssop, 
and I shall be clean; wash me and I shall be 
whiter than snow. Hide thy face from my sins 
and blot out all mine iniquities.’ This Psalm 
is supposed to have been written soon after his 
sin in the matter of Uriah. In many of his oth- 


his frequent sins. 
God he said, (Is. 6. 5.) ‘ Wo is me! for I am 
undone ; because I am a man of unclean lips, 


hosts.’ Moses, with whom God held peculiar 
intercourse, committed sins that prevented him 
from entering the landof Canaan. The upright 
Noah, who pleased and walked with God, fell 
into sins that have lefta stain upon his character. 
Abraham, whose faith is much celebrated, was 
guilty of lying and concubinage. Paul, the 
chief apostle, said, (Phil. 3.12.) ‘ Not as though 
I had already attained, or were already perfect.’ 
(1. Tim. 1. 15.) ‘Thisisa faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinuers of whom I am 
chief.’ In the 7thof Romans he says, ‘ To will 
is present with me, but how toperform that which 
is good I find not. For the good that I would, I 
do not; but the evil which I would not that I do. 
Now, if I do that I would not, it is no more I 
that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. J find 
then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is 
present with me. For I delight in the law 
of God after the inward man: ButI see anoth- 
er law in my members, warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin which isin my members. .O wretch- 
ed man that Iam! who shall deliver me from 
the — of this death? So then with the mind 
I myself serve the law of God, but with the 
flesh the law of sin.’ 

The most obvious meaning of these words of 
the apostle in this chapter, is believed to be the 
one which supposes them to be a descriptton of 
his christian warfare against sin, temptation and 
satan. By ‘the law of his mind,’ he probably 
meant his convictions of truth and duty, and his 
resolutions to walk in the law of the Lord. 
And by ‘the law ef his members’ he doubtless 
meant a counter disposition te indulge in selfish 
feelings and worldly or fleshly lusts which 
sometimes prevailed, and led him captive. In 
his good frames of mind, he purposed to do 
more good than he accomplished, for sinful af- 
fections arose in his mind so often, that he failed 
to fulfil many of his good designs. We are 
told that ‘ Elias was a man subject to like pas- 
sions as we are ’"—that Daniel confessed his own 
sins and those of his people—that Eli failed to’ 


restrain his sons—that Aaron made a golden | 


calf—that Solomon practised polygamy and | 
idolatry—that Job cursed the day of his birth, | 
and that the apostles sharply contended and | 
separated. 
Thus it appears from plain divine testimony, | 
and from the confessions and conduct of some of | 
the mosteminent scripture saints, that they all fail- | 
ed in maintaining permanent sinless perfection, 
and were all ineonstant in their holy love end obe- 
dience. They were all imperfect in their inter- 
nal obedience ‘to the law of God, and in their 


outward conduct. They all did many things 
they owght not to have done, and all failed to do 
many things they ought to-have done. Their 


true rest in God was often disturbed by their 
backslidings into sin. They all failed to main- 
tain that constancy of love, faith, prayerfulness, 
watchfulness, penitence and obedience which 
God and conscience require. Said an apostle, 
‘In many things we offend all.’ The more 
faithfully saints compare themselves to the true 
standard of moral conduct, the more sensible 
are they of their manifold and frequent sins. 
The law of God, as exemplified in the life of 
Christ, ‘is exceeding bread.’ Who can say 
he has made himself pure from-sin a single day 
- hour? Who can say he obeys oftener than 
~ disobeys «God? Those saints who have 
ived nearest'to God, and made the highest at- 
tainments im holiness, and had the best ‘ spiritu- 
al discerning of spiritual things,’ it is believed; 








the sacred oracles, and of experience and obser-| 


er Psalms, he also makes humble confession of 
After Isaiah had a vision of 


for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 


have always been the most heavily burdened 
with a sense of their own sinfulness and vile- 
ness in the sight of God. Witness Job, and 
David, and Paul. Pres. Edwards, David Brain- 
erd, Dr. Hopkins, Sarah Osborn, Susanna An- 
thony and others of modern times, who appear- 
ed to have made eminent attainments in halniai, 
were all remarkable for a deep sense of their 
own sinfulness and guilt. Who can mention 
an ancient or modern saint, whose character is 
fully developed and described, who has not been 
chargeable with some signal defect of moral 
character? Every saint in the sight of God, 
has some bad habits, some weak side, some be- 
|setting sin, some serious defect and blemish of 
\character. In the sight of God there are no 
{saints upon earth who are perfectly and perma- 
jnently honest, true, kind, just, benevolent, impar- 
\tial, and obedient to his holy law. Is there not 
|goed reason to believe that every saint has more 
|unholy than hely exercises, and more blame-wor- 
| thiness than praise-worthiness? It is said to have 
| been amaxim with Dr. Bellamy, that‘ saints are 
seldom on the right path only when crossing it.’ 
| How much was Christ tried with the unbelief, 
blindness and selfishness of his disciples. Said 
| Pres. Edwards, (On Revivals, 4th part at the 
end.) ‘ What a poor, blind, weak and misera- 
ble creature is man at his best estate! What is 
our strength? What is our wisdom? How 
ready are we togoastray. How easily are we 
drawn aside into innumerable snares, while we 
in the mean time are bold and confident, and 
doubt not but that we are right and safe! We 
are foolish sheep in the midst of subtle serpents 
and cruel wolves, and do not know it. -O how 
unfit are we to be left to ourselves. And how 
much do we stand in need of the wisdom, the 
power, the condescension, patience, forgiveness, 


and gentleness of our good Shepherd.’ PS 
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(> A specimen of southern morality and justice !— 
Ed. Lib. 

From the Morning Post. 
SLAVE CASE. 

Elisha Brazealle, residing in Mississippi, in 
cohabitation with one of his slaves, became the 
father of John Monroe Brazealle, who, being 
the son of a slave mother, was by lawa_ slave 
also. In 1826, Brazealle took the woman and 
her son into the State of Ohio, and there eman- 
cipated them, with the intention of returning to 
Mississippi. The deed of emancipation was 
executed, and Brazealle, and his freed slaves, 
returned to Jefferson County, Miss. He then 
bequeathed, by will, all his property to his son, 
John Monroe B. After Brazealle’s death, ex- 
ecutors, duly appoiuted bf} him, received the 
profits of the estate for the use of John Monroe 
B. The legal heirs of Brazealle, named Hinds, 
claimed the property against the illegitimate 
son, and the exeentors, and the High Court of 
Errors and Appeals, at Natchez, Jan. term, ful- 
ly sustained the claim of the heirs, set aside the 
will, and pronounced John M. B. and his moth- 
er to be still slaves. The ground of this appar- 
ently harsh decision is thus stated by Judge 
Sharkey :— 

‘The policy of a State is indicated by the 
general course of legislation on a given subject, 
and we find that free negroes are deemed otfen- 
sive, because they are not permitted to emigrate 
or to remain in the State. They are allowed 
few privileges, and subject to heavy penalties 
for offences. They are required to leave the 
State within thirty days after notice, and in the 
meantime, give security for good behavior, and 
those of them who can lawfully remain, must 
register and carry with them their certificates, 
or they may be committed to jail. It would al- 
so violate a positive law passed by the Legisla- 
ture expressly to maintain the settled policy, 
and to prevent emancipation. No owner can 
emancipate his slave, but by deed or will prop- 
erly attested or acknowledged in court, and 
proof to the Legislature that such slave has per- 
formed some meritorious act for the benefit of 
his master, or some distinguished service for the 
State; and the deed or will can have no valid- 
ity until ratified by special act of the Legisla- 
ture. It is believed that this law and policy are 
too essentially important to the interests of our 
citizens generally to permit them to be evad- 

The state of the case shews conclusively, 
that this contract had its origin in an offence 
against morality, pernicious and detestable as 
an example ; but above all, it seems to have 
been planned and executed with a fixed design 
to evade the rigor of the laws of this State. 
The acts ofthe party, in going to Ohio with the 
slaves, and there executing the deed, and his 
immediate return with them to this State, point 
with unerring certainty to his purpose and ob- 
ject. The laws ofthis State cannot be thus de- 
frauded of their operation by one of our own 
citizens.’ 





SCENE IN THE N. E. CONVENTION. 


The following is an extract from a letter written by 
Joun G. WurrtieR, and published in the Pennsylvania 
Freeman. 
Ist or SixrH monru. 

This morning the Convention again assem- 
bled at the Chapel. Speeches were made by 
the celebrated Adin Ballou, Edmund Quincy, 
Alvan Stewart, and H. B. Stanton, Esqs. The 
speech of Stewart, was a masterly exposition of 
the disgraceful meanness of slavery, and its apol- 
ogists. After drawing a picture of the detesta- 
ble and essential abominations of the system— 
of the meanness of those, whose hands, too 
soft for honest labor, were fit only for stealing 
the laborer and his hire—whose baasted bravery 
and manliness shrink from the fair field of free 
discussion—and whose ‘ chivalry’ is manifested 
in whipping women—and who barter their own 
children for the wine upon their tables, and sell 
their own flesh in the human shambles, to pay 
the price of their luxuries ;—he exclaimed, ‘ Is 
there a meaner being on earth than the slave- 
holder—more morally loathsome—more misera- 
bly vile? Yes—the Northern apologist—the 
paid pander and pimp of the slaveholder—the 
mercenary tool; the bribed instrument for doing 
that which even the mean and vile employer 
himself—steeped as he is in pollution—a dis- 
gusting moral abomination before God and just 
men, cannot stoop to! Yes, sir—the Northern 








|apologists for slavery—the instigator and de- 


fender of mobs—I care not who he may be— 
whether a Governor, a Judge, or an Aftorney 
General—oh, sir, he is the meanest wretch that 
crawls upon Ged’s earth!’ 

James T. Austin, the Attorney General of 
Massachusetts, sat with a blanched countenance 
and quivering lip, at a little distance from the 
speaker ; and as the words of honest indigna- 
tion and ineffable scorn burst from the lips of 
the lattter—almost every eye in the crowded 
assembly turned full upon the Commonwealth’s 
prosecuting officer—upon the man who had 
published in the city of the Pilgrims, an elab- 
orate vindication of slavery; and desecrated 
Faneuil Hall by a defence of the mob at Alton, 
and the murder of Lovejoy. Every glance that 
fell upon the guilty dignitary, proclaimed to 
him im language of awful emphasis—Tuov art 
THE MAN! He will remember that meeting to 
his dying day. 

I enclose with this a copy.of Joun Pizrront’s 
poem—‘ The Tocsin,’ written immediately on 
hearing of the burning of Pennsylvania Hall. 
It is a thrilling production, and should rouse the 
the land. ‘The distinguished author has atten- 
ded all our meetings, and manifested 4 deep and 
warm interest in the cause. : 
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> The arguments and illustrations contained in 
the following article are as applicable to the anti-sla- 
very enterprise as to the cause of temperance.— Ed. Lid. 
From the Wilmington Temperance Standard. 
TEMPERANCE AND Pouitics—Temrerance Po- 
uiticaL Party—Cuvrcn anp State!! 

A few of our friends and not a few of our en- 
emies appear to be alarmed at the idea of car- 
rying temperance principles to the polls, as ex- 
ressed in a resolution of the late convention at} 
lilford. Our friends are uneasy beeause of | 
not understanding the reso!ution—our enemies, | 
because they do understand it, A brief expla- | 
j nation will satisfy those who are disposed to be | 
satisfied, that its design is right, expedient sal-| 
utary and necessary. 

In the first place, it is not intended to form a| 

Temperance party in politics. This charge, or} 
insinuation, we utterly deny. We only wish 
to purify the political parties of the day, by as- 
suring them that unless they give us for candi- | 
dates sober men, men of character and princi- 
ple, men on whom we can rely to make our| 
laws and to execute them, in short, unless they 
present us with candidates for office who will | 
perform their trust as they should, they need | 
not expect our suffrages. We do not ask for 
members of the temperance society. If they 
are good men, men of integrity and moral char- 
acter, we shall be well satisfied. 
Is this an unreasonable requisition? Can we 
do otherwise, and be consistent? How canacon- 
scientious temperance man vote for a candidate 
whom he knows to be addicted to intemperate 
habits? How can he consistently give his suffrage 
to one who there is every reason to believe, will 
prostitute his official influence to the promotion 
of drunkenness? No! we have submitted long 
endagh to this course. We have voted often 
enough for men who are not worthy of office— 
who have been selected, not on account of their 
qualifications, nor on account of their intellectu- 
al and moral worth, but because they possess a 
kind of popularity which renders their election 
probable ; a popularity which depends in many 
instances on the use they make or have made, 
of whiskey. 

As members of one or the other of the two 
political parties now on the course, the friends 
of temperance feel a lively interest in the suc- 
cess of their respective parties. Each one of 
us would like to see his party triumph. But 
we have resolved that if the triumph of our po- 
litical party is to be accomplished at the expense 
of virtue and principle, if it can only be achiev- 
ed by poisoning and ruinirg our neighbors and 
raising to office and influence the very personi- 
fication of drunkenness and vice—if this is to 
be the cost of victory, we are resolved not to 
pay the price. Let the whig party select suit- 
able candidates, and the whig members of the 
temperance society will vote for them. Let the 
Van Buren party select suitable candidates, and 
the Van Buren members of the temperance so- 
ciety will vote for them. 

Now we say to the leading politicians of the 
State, if you wish our suffrages, give us candi- 
dates whom we can conscientiously support. 
Give us good men, and we will vote for them. 
We have reflected on this matter—we have 
made up our minds—we are determined to go 
for principle—principle with party, if we can, 
principle without party, or against party, if we 
must. 

Much is said about carrying temperance to 
the polls. Some clever people seem shocked at 
the bare idea. Men who are every year carry- 
ing intemperance to the polls, are most alarmed 
at our proposition. Tender-hearted guardians 








old, who dragged the wooden horse in which 
their enemies were coneealed, into the midst of 
their city, as a trophy of their successful resist- 
ance to the Greeks. Their victory was their 
ruin. While they caroused over the wine cup 
aye, wine-cup !] their lurking enemies issued 
jfrom the horse, and destroyed them and their 
icity. Soit is with our modern Trojans, who, 
with the genuine spirit of Hector, prate of their 
liberties and their rights, swell with virtuous 
indignation against a union of Church and 
State, while they are dragging to the polls with 
all their might the car of intemperance, laden 
with the elements of destruction to all our civil 
and political liberties. 

It is time that temperance was already car- 
ried to the polls. It is time the polluting influ- 
ence of alcohol was removed from our elections. 
It is time the drunkenness and riotings which 
occur at the places of voting were done away. 
li is time that the suffrages of a free people 
should be free from the control of whiskey. 
This would be ‘ carrying temperance to the polls. 
A Cincinnati paper states that near two hun- 
dred voters of Hardin County, Kentucky, have 
published a pledge that they will vote for no 
candidate who treats at elections, or suffers oth- 
ers to do it for him, directly or indirectly. This 
is carrying temperance to the polls—this is 
mingling temperance with politics, nobly and 
effectually. 
A similar movement was recently made by 
the Bernadotte Temperance Society, Ilinois. 
This society unanimously resolved ‘ not to sup- 
port a candidate for office, who is in the habit 
of treating his friends with alcoholic drinks, 
whether in the form of wine, brandy, cider or 
beer.’ 
Intemperance has been carried to the polls in 
the city of Wilmington. The grog-shops have 
spoken there with a loud voice. But our zeal- 
ous and sensitive alarmists saw no danger in 
that. Oh, no! That was all right enough! 
There was no danger in such aunion. Intem- 
perance may be carried to the polls with impu- 
nity—with advantage. Butto think of carrying 
temperance there! Liberty takes a fit at the 
bare suggession ! 
As to the stale cant about Church and State, 
it is all for effect. It is the old cry of wolf! 
wolf! So long as temperance flourishes, there 
is no danger of a union of Church and State. 
If ever such a union should occur in this coun- 
try» it will be brought about thro’ intemperance, 
and with the aid of some of these boisterous 
spirits who carry that war cry on their tongue, 
ready for any and every emergency. 





Cotonization Love ror THe CoLorEp Peo- 
pLe.—A highly respectable and intelligent gen- 
tleman—an elder in one of the colored Presbyte- 
rian churches in this city —went to the coloniza- 
tion meeting at the Musical Fund Hall, last 
week for the pupose of hearing from Messrs. 
Breckenridge and Bethune a recitai of the bles- 
sings which colonization is to bring to the col- 
ored man. At the outer door of the Hall, be 
was stopped by a man who seemed to be acting 
in the capacity of doorkeeper, who exclaimed— 
‘My boy, you can’t go in here to-night!’ Why?’ 
inguired the colored man—* by whose orders do 
you prevent me?’ ‘°Tis of no use for you to 
hold any debate,’ quickly replied the doorkeeper 
—the managers of the Hall and of the Society 
have agreed that no black people shall come in 


IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following questions were addressed several 
months ago to James G. Birney, one of the secretaries 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, by Hon. F. H. 
Elmore, member of Congress from South Carolina, on 
behalf of himself and his colleagues. The answer of 
Mr. Birney is a long and able document, embodying a 
clear exposition of anti-slavery principles and meas- 
ures. Its extreme length, and the press of other impor- 
tant matter will prevent its publication in the Liberator. 
This, however, is less to be regretted from the fact that 
the parent society has adopted measures to give it an 
extensive circulation in all parts of the country. It 
cannot fail of accomplishing much good. a 

1. dow many Societies, affiliated with that of which 
you are the Cor. Sec. are there in the United States? 
How many members belong to them zn the aggregate? 

2. Are there any other societies similar to yours, ana 
not affiliated with it, in the U. States? and how many 
and what is the aggregate oi their members ? ? 

3. Have you affiliation, irtercourse or connection 
with any similar societies out of the U, States, and in 
what countries? 

4. Do your or similar societies exist in the Colleges 
and other Literary institutions of the non-slaveholding 


i states, and to what extent ? 


5. What do you estimate the numbers of those who 
co-operate in this matter at? What proportion do they 


| bear in the population of the Northern States, and what 


in the Middle non-slaveholding States? Are they in- 
creasing, and at What rate ? 

6. What is the object your associations aim at? does 
it extend to abolition of slavery only in the District of 
Columbia, or in the whole slave country ? 

7. By what means and under what power do you 
propose to carry your views into effect ? - 

8. What has been for three years past, the annual 
income of your societies? and how is it raised ? 

9. In what way and to what purposes do you apply 
these funds ? ; 

10. How many printing presses and periodical pub- 
lications have you? 

11. To what classes of persons do you address your 
publications, and are they addressed to the judgment, 
the imagination, or the feelings? 

12. Do you propagate your doctrines by any other 
means than oral and written discussions,—tor instance, 
by prints and pictures in manufactures—say pocket- 
handkerchiefs, &c. Pray, state the various modes? 

13. Are your hopes and expectations increased or 
lessened by the events of the last year, and especially, 
by the action of this Corigress? And will your exer- 
tions be relaxed or increased ? 

14. Have you any permanent fund, and how much? 





LAW-ABIDING CONNECTICUT. 

On the evening of Monday last, our city was dis- 
graced by one of those infamous riots which are now so 
prevalent throughout the land. A lecture on the abo- 
jition of slavery was delivered in the Town Hall, before 
a large audience of ladies and gentlemen, comprising 
many of our most estimable citizens, and a gang of 
ruffians assembled around the building and began oper- 
ations to disturb the meeting, by yelling and throwing 
filth into the Hall. An efficient band of police officers 
were however present, and effectually interfered to pre- 
vent any very extensive mischief. One of them was 
severely injured by a young ruffian, who will undoubt- 
edly now receive the ful! penalty of violatedlaw. We 
congratulate the public that all classes of our respecta- 
ble citizens, whether abolitionists or not, exerted them- 
selves in putting an end to the riot. The Town Hall 
was considerably injured by the breaking of windows, 
&c. Several of the rioters are now before a court un- 
der trial, and from the vigorous measures in operation 
there is no doubt but that all concerned will speedily be 
brought to justice. The spirit manifested by our citi- 
zens on this occasion, has decisively settled the point 
that the right of free discussion is not to be put down in 
this city with stones and filth_— Norwich Courter. 


Subsequent verbal information says that about a doz- 
en of the rioters were arrested, some of them fined 
and others bound over to take their trial at the county 
court. We do not believe mobocracy will make head- 
way now in Connecticut. 





The Boot on ihe otherleg.—When Charles Stuart, for- 
merly of the British Navy, lectured against slavery, 
there was a universal outery raised againsthim. He 
| was ‘a foreigner’—and what right had a foreigner to 
| meddle with our affairs? But a certain Rev. Edward 
| Kingsiord, also formerly of the British Navy, has been 





of the people! They resemble the Trojans of | lecturing before our Legislature at Harrisburg against 


the abolitionists, and from the Keystone down to the 
Colonization Herald, al] is commendation and flattery, 
and not a word is said of the danger of ‘ foreign inier- 
ference.’ Even in the Charleston (S. C.J Courier, we 
find copious extracts from the ‘sermon’ of this ‘for- 
eigner’ prefaced by some laudatory remarks from Dr. 
Brantley, late of this city, the praise of whose apostolic 
zeal in behalf of ‘the patriarchal institution ’ is in all 
the Southern Churches. Verily—our opponents seem 
to be of John Randolph’s opinion, that ‘consistency 1s 
a rascally virtue.’—Pa. Freeman. 





Colonization in Mississippi—A late number of the 
Herald in this city speaks in exulting terms of the prog 
ress of the Colonization cause in Mississippi. The fol- 
Jowing will serve as an index to the true character of 
the Colonizationism of that state. 

The Vicksburg Sentinel boasts that it is opposed to 
the bloody and ferocious immediate abalitionists and to 
the hypocritical cant of the Colonizationists. 

The Natchez Courier of the 12th ult. in reply says : 
Does the Sentinel know what it is talking about?” Does 
he know that the men whom he brands as abolitionists 
are men who have their all at stake in this species of 
propety? Who are the members of the Colonization 
Society of Mississippi, and how many thousands of 
slaves dothey hold? Howcomes it, he enquires, that 
these men are guilty of the fatuity, the madness, the 
suicidal policy of combining to rob themselves of their 
own property !—Pa. Freeman. 





Rapid growth of Abolitionism among the Methodists — 
The editor of the Vermont Telegraph writes from the 
New York anniversaries, as follows: 

‘ Saturday Evening, May 5.—The Methodist breth- 
ren having returned from Utica, Orange Scott, in a 
most powerful speech, gave an account of the meeting. 
He stated that, three years ago Jast January, it was not 
known that there were five Methodist ministers, or 
twenty-five lay members in the United States, who 
were abolitionists. Now, six out of twenty-eight con- 
ferences are thoroughly abolitionized ; twelve of the 
twenty-eight were represented at Utica by delegates, 
and four others sent communications, making in all 
sixteen out of the twenty eight. The number of dele- 
gates was two hundred. The number of communica- 
tions received, one hundred and fifty. The present 
number of travelling ministers in the denomination, 
who are abolitionists, is one thousand; and the num- 
ber amongst their local ministers is greater ; in all, up- 
warks of two thousand; and the number of lay-mem- 
bers, from forty thousand to fifty thousand. 





On our first page will be found, copied from ‘ The 
Liberator,’ a strikingly terse and energetic poem, which, 
from the editor’s introductory remark, we are led to as- 
cribe to the pen of Jonn Prerront. We republish 
these strong-strung stanzas, not merely ‘by request,’ 
but also from the love and admiration which we have 
ever felt for their gifted author. They are the burning 
words of one whose soul is kindled with the same fire 
which glows upon his lips. They are marked with all 
the characteristic fervor, and nervous foree of his ex- 
traordinary genius. All this we may safely say, with- 
out endorsing every sentiment incorporated in those 
lines, or applauding immoderately the spirit therein 
evinced. Sosingulara mixture of zeal and satire—of 
solemn admonition and bitter scorn—though it may 
truly picture forth the workings of a bold and honest 
mind, wil! probably make no converts to his views, nor 
suit the tastes of all who have erewhile revelled amid 
the ‘ Airs of Palestine.’— Nantucket Inquirer. 


AN INN-HOLDER’S SPITE, 

An abolitionist who wished for lodging in Philadel- 
phia, the night after Pennsyivania Hall was burned, 
appled at the Tremont House, in Chesnut street, re- 
marking that he had been lodging near sixth street, 
but the mob made so much noise he could not sleep 
there. This led to an inquiry by the innkeeper, wheth- 
er the gentleman was an aboliiionist. He said that he 
wis, and for that reason he was refused alodging. How 
long has it been a tavern keeper’s business to decide 
what opinions a traveller might hold! Will not the 
lovers of free thought be anxious to patronize such a 
Heuse ?— Emancipator. 














Amalgamation! A writer in an Indiana paper hav- 





here to-night.’ ‘Well,’ was the quiet rejoinder 
—‘I did want to go in to hear what might be 
said of the goodly land, but if I cannot go in 
peaceably, I will retire.’ 

We have entire confidence in the correctness 
of this account, and in the integrity of the indi- 


ing proposed to punish a white man and a colored wo. 
man, by skinning them as‘ ihe crime of being mar- 


ried, the editor of the Fnend ‘of Man shrewdy remarks : 


It occurs to us that the people of this country, and es- 


pecially of the State of New York, have significantly in- 
dicated their acquiescence in another mode of * punish- 
ment’ for this offence. The criminal in Indiana, by 





vidual excluded, who has authorised us to give 
up his name if it should be called for. Com- 
ment is unnnecessary. The single fact itself is 
a volume of condemnation of this negro-hating 
and negro-banishing scheme.— Penn. Freeman. 





At the great meeting in Exeter Hall on the Mth of 
March, the admission was by tickets, and there were 
upwards of 8000 applications for tickets a whole day 





previous to the meeting, although the hall cannot hold | cians fell vietims to typhus fever at London, Edinburg, 


becoming a resident in a slaveholding state, and a 
slavebolder, might possibly commute the threatened 
punishment of being skinned utive. by consenting to ac- 
cept the Vice Presidency of the United States. 





The British Emancipator gives a list of 132 meetings 


held in different paris of the kingdom, between Dec. 1, 
1837, and March 12, 1838. 





It is stated that no less than twelve eminent physi- 





more than 4 persons. 


and Glasgow, within the first fortnight of April. 


writers in the Anti-Slavery cause are eng? 
lar contributors to this work. The 
Rights, 
office in Boston, free of postage, 
those who pay in advance. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


~ . 
FREEDOM'S ECHo. 

AND ADVOCATE OF EQUAL jy 
It is proposed to publish at Jackson, Jan, 
Michigan, a paper bearing the above jitic. 
to the discussion of the Abolition of Aner, Ne devor 
A crisis has approached on the subjector Savery 
servitude in these United States, conseqnen,. tay 
exposure of its enormities and discussion un. i 
plans of relief, from which there is no poo...” 
subject must be met openly, manfully ang 3° 
the American people. There is no jicom. 
ter. Abolitionists have nothine to dic, 
trarywise, they court popular s b 
on the other hand, is utter, evable om: “ 
nation’s overthrow. The spirit of Slayery i 
in the late Alton Massacre, has shown 9." 
no longer liberty or safety in this land goa, 
the child of despotism—is laid prostrate ergs 
the feet of Reresrican Egvanrry! : 
there is a redeeming spirit in the Ja, 
not far distant when, upon the wings of yy, 
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be proclaimed ‘1imeRTyY axn reratiry’ they Ml 
nation. With the Alton murder—tho re Nit the 
West’ —has the West become identified lr 9 Of teh 
posture of affairs, the comme neewent of Ph E © Dress 
ECHO?’ has been contemplated. | will - “DOW: 
equal and inalienable rights of al} theaeare 
elas 


the innocent, but oppressed and 4, Wh-trodd : 
will support Republican freedom—assert th O Slave. 
free diseussion—of trial by jury—the ee Tight of 
gate truth, and follow the dictates of cones. Ry 
Tn cornmencing the publication of the Fay, 
ourselves upon the charity of the friends « 
ed, throughout the State. We ask yoy 
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support-—with it we can commence and “oe 
without it, our hands must fatter. * © SUStoined 
The Echo will be published by an association os 
tlemen, and edited by J.C. Braxeyy ~ mo on. 
lished weekly on a medium sheet, of hte * pet 
new type, and issued to subscribers for PS al ani 
num, payable on the receipt of the first numb VERT le 
type, press and materials are now ready. ar : . The 
commence publication so soon as we can xa jer 
cient encouragement to warrant us in the yp vive suf 
All letters on business, etc. may be direste, re. 
: MM ( Posiage 


paid) to the Editor. 
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DR. THOMAS BARNES, 

SURGEON DENTIST, 25 HOW ARD 
i STREET, BOSTON, 

aving received the premium at the late Fair in oh 
the best whole set of Mineral and iar Artific 2! Te 
acquaint his friends and the public that he cont 
in Dental Surgery by inserting Mineral or Py 
Teeth, from one to a whole set. 1 sie 
by Dr. B. are made by Dr. Stuckton, of Philadelphis gs, 
have obtained for the pact three vears the medal at 
York Jnatiuite ; aud the Teeth are so pettect 1 
not acquainted with dentisiry ¢ 
them. They are far superior to any m resilaet 
country, especially those made jn Boston, and 
mous price of $10 or ©20 apiece 

Dr. Barnes has practised Dentistry in this city § 
five py 5 and he flatters himself that his lo: pease 
as well as his knowledge fs iy 
as taught by the cele 
will be sufficient recommendati 
its vicinity. f the greater im 
portance to ’ Osis that they che iy ‘ 
to those who possess experience, and icho ure pein ne 
ters of the art. i 

Specimens may be see at his office, 25 Howat Svea 

TERMS —Whole sets on gold 
Half sets, $5". Blocks on gold | e 
$3.00. Loading, 81.50. ¢ Extracting. # cts 

N. B. Dr. Barnes cx slo instrnet D 

t emtists h 

method of setting Tveth on Geld Plies whirr m3 
tice is not understood by any other Dentiets excepi to 
by him. Price $100. ~ eae 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
IVES & JEWETT, Dr. Beaynreru’s Agents for the 
sale of his justly Celebrated Vegetable Universal Prlis 
for Essex County, have appointed Agents in the fol 
lowing ‘Towns, of whom the Genuine Medicine way 
with certainty be obtained : 
Haverhill—T. G. Farnsworth, P. M. 
Beverly—Sanuel P. Lovett. 
Marblehead—T homas Nicholson. 
Essex—George W Burnham 
Danvers, New Mills—A_ A. ¥gerton & Co. 
Danvers 8. Parish—\\. Martin. 
Danvers N. Parish—Samuel Tweed. 
Danvers Plains—Daniel Richards. 
Middleton—Daniel Emerson. 
Andover S. Parish—Wm. Barton. 
Andover N. Parish—Enoch Stevens. 
East Bradjord—Benj. Parker. ; 
New Rowley §- Boxford—Geo. Spofford & Co. 
Saugus—George Newhall, P. M. 
Lynn—James R. Newhall. 
Manchester—A. H. Trask & Co. 
Gloucester—Charles Smith, 3d. 
Topsfield—Nathanie] Perley. 
tssex, N. Parish—E. Low. 
Amesbury & Salisbury—E. Porter 
Newburyport—Charles Whipple. 
Rowley—O. Blackintor, 
Ipswich—Samuel N. Baker. 
lamilton—F. Dane. 
Wenham—David Starret. 
Lynn, Swampscott—I. W. R. Millet 
Byfield—Wm. H Chapman. 
Methuen Falls—S. 1 Varney. 
Salisbury—B. E. Fifield. 
Danvers Shillabus Plains—Mr. Walton. 
Purchasers of Dr. Brandreth’s Pills, obserce thes 
four things : 
Ist. Never purchase of any individuals in Esut 
County but of the above, for they are the ouly person 
authorized by Dr. B. as venders of the Genuine Met 
cine. 
2d. Druggists are never appointed agents by Dr.B 
3d. Ask to see the Copper Plate Certificate of Agent 
—every Agent has one. 
4th. Tuousanps speak in nnqualified terms of 
probation of the GENUINE PILLS, whereas the ot” 
terfeits have generally been detected by their injure 
effects. IVES & JEWETT, Booksellers. 
No. 193 Essex Street, Salem), 
Dr. Brandreth's General Agents for Essa 3 
March 12. ly 
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American Slave! 


NARRATIVE of Janss Wau’ 
an American Slave; whe ¥%* 
several years a driver of @ 1% 
plantation ia Alabama. Li a 
and sold by ISAAC KNAPP, a 

Cornhill—price, bound, 29 ¢8; PY" 
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ned story 

This work contains the simple and unvarmis® 
of an American Slave,—of one whose S08" © 
first place, as a favorite servant in ap arise” - 
ly in Virginia, and afterwards as the Su’ si " ied 
tial driver on a large plantation in Alea © 
him rare and peculiar advantages for sect’ 
tion of the practical workings of the syst ig 


remem 


avery 


telligence, evident candor, and gratelU! 
those kindnesses which in a land of 5 
cup of suffering less bitter; the perie 
his statements (made at different times 
individuals) one with another, as well 0"  y 
ments themselves, all afiord strong con! - 
truth and aceuracy of his story —Enitvs 


John G. Whitt 


eentiened, * 


mace 5 






Nore. The reader is referred to 
Amesbury, Mass., or to the following seu" 
have heard the whole ora part of bis bh “4 ie 
own lips: Emmor Kimber, of Knnberton. ** >" 












Choates, of Lancaster Co., do; James ~— R a 
delphia, Lewis Tappan, Elizur Wricht; rv The ls 
Folien, and James G. Birney, of Ne% Yor coen of & 
ter gentleman, who was a few years 220 " 7 
abama, assures us that the statements mace” 
James Williams were such as he bad. ~~. ip to 
believe, from his own knowledge of slave mar 3 
State. aaa 





FREEDOW'S ALAEM, 
JUST RECEIVED at 25 Cornhill, price oe # 
‘ Freedom’s alarm, or Lovejoy’s voice aanlt ine 
Words by Miss L. H. S. Music compen’, iy 
parts, dedicated and presented to his bereavee ! 


amily, 

, Jonsth® 

their sympathizing friend and servant, Rev ors 
»the sale of MP 
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Curtis. The profits arising from the Sit i. of 
will be appropriated to the benefit of the mnt 
deceased.’ tf. ~ 
AGENCY. ities 
1) the publi 


I. KNAPP, 25 Cornhill, is agent for > sect The 
tions of the American Anti-Slavery aoe ie ap 
Quarterly Magazine will shortly be issue * popu! 
larged form, at $5.00 per year. The M0” vp. 


ged % 
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and Slaves’ Friend, will be delivered fre '° 
in any quan 1 
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